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Why not use the JOURNAL as 
medium for exchanging 
news and items of interest to 
our membership? If there are 
enough items, we might be in 
a position to set up a column 
containing personal interest 
notes and job opportunities. 


NOTICE 


SEVERAL REQUESTS HAVE BEEN 
MADE BY MEMBERS AND POTENTIAL 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
BACK ISSUES OF THE "JOURNAL". IF 
YOU HAVE ANY BACK NUMBERS WHICH 
YQ) CAN SPARE, WOULD YOU PLEASE 
SEND THEM TO MR. HERMAN K. 
SPECTOR, SECRETARY—TREASURER, 
CALIFORNTA STATE PRISON, SAN 
QUENTIN, CALIFORNIA. THANKS 
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The Correctional Education— 


al Association is, as you no 
doubt know, an organization 
of Educators, mostly from the 
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Because most discriminating readers like to 
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correctional field. We do 


however, welcome to membership 
anyone who is interested in 
correctional education and its 
allied fields. Membership 
blanks are included in this 
issue for you ‘to use. 


know a little something about the autior of what 


they are reading, 


we are suggesting that you 


send along with your manuscript, a brief auto- 


biographical sketch. 


We are not particularly 


interested in when you first put on long pants 
but we are interested in knowing about your work 
in our field. Just tell us what you want us to 


know about yourself. 


a 
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AMONG OUR, CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr, Marcel Frym, whose 
speech, "New Techniques in Cor- 
réctional Psychotherapy,” is 
reproduced in this tssue,ts the 
Correctional Psychiatrist of 
the Hacker Psychiatric Clinic 
of Beverly Hills, California, 
This speech was presented at 
the general’ session, Thursday 
October 12th, sponsored by tie 
Correcttonal Educational Asso- 
ciatton and the Correctional 
Service Assoctates, at the 
Congress of Corrections, 

& 

Ray Corsini of California 
State Prison, San Quentin, 
California, conducted the re - 
search reported on under the 
title of "Retesting Prison. In- 
mates for Intelligence,” at 
Auburn Prison, This type of 
research ts the basis for pro- 
gressive changes tn correction 
al treatment and a good deal 
more of it ts necessary if we 
are to advance in our work, 

* & 

In this issue, we have two 
reviews of reference material 
important to our work.Carroll 
Taylor, who revtews the “En- 
cyclopedta of Criminology", its 
Supervisor of the Classtfica- 
tion and Educational Section 
of the State of Virginia le 
ts Vice-President of the C.Z.A. 
and its certainly guolifted. to 
evaluate the Encyclopedia. 

* 

Lerg, who treats 
the "Library Manual for Cor- 
recttonal Instituttons,” is 


Supervisor of Zducaticn at the 


Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion in Danbury, Connecticut. 
Etll is a member of the C.i.Ae 
and ts a progressive and lt- 


beral worker. 

Nick Brunda, "The Boonville 
Experiment",began teaching at 
the Missourt Training School 
for Boys in Boonville, Miscou- 
rt, last foll, He is a gradu- 
ate of the College of Haucation 
of the University of :tssourt 
and has taken to the work of 
correctional education. His 
paper ts a digest of a talk 
delivered by himat the Colum- 
bia, Missouri chapter meeting 
of the International Council 
of Exceptionil Children, He 
ts a new member of the Cor- 
rectional Education Assocta- 
ti 

The tric, Cranor, Freeman, 
and Lowery, tho you will find 
in this issue, "A Vorking Pri- 
son Educational System", are 
connected wtth the Washington 
State Prison at Valla Walla. 
John Cranor tis the ‘arden; Lob 
Freeman ts Director of #éucu- 
tion; and Lowery is the un- 
known in this equation, ob 
Freeman ts a member 0; our ase- 
soctatton, 

x 

Mylton L, Kennedy ts pre- 
sently &8scectute ‘durden in 
charge of irrining and treat- 
mnt @t the #elcraul Reforma- 
tory at Cklahoma. 
Kiost of us tn the federal sys- 
tem, imow the cultier of his 
work anil cnyone who does not 
Know tt, will cet an excellent 
tdea of his orgnization and 
administrative atility from 
"“Organtzaticn and Administra- 
tion of a Group Trec tment Pro- 
gram", 
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NEW TECHNIQUES IN 


RRECTIONAL PEYCHOTHERAPY 


GY MARCKL FRYM 


Please accept my condensed 
statements as made, in an at- 
tempt to contribute to a basic 
change in our entire system of 
correction, as a worker in the 
field, of many yeas standing, 
and not as an emotional revol— 
utionary,. 


I am only one of a group of 
men who have tried to study the 
possibilities of  inflvencing 
anti-social human behavior, I 
wula like to dedicate this 
orief paver to a man whom we 
om rightfully call the Father 


ef 


fagust Aichhorn. 


August Aichhorn was a simple 
chool teacher, a man without 
any cCegreese One day, many 
years ago he went to Professor 
Freud and asked for permission 
to work for him, Freud was 
impressed by the warmth of his 
personality, and when, yeas 
later, August Aichhorn publish- 
ed his now world famonn book 
WAYWARD YOUTH, Freud declared 
that he had nothing to teach 
Aichhorn that he had not known 
already, by way of his ¢eenius 
and of the kindness ¢c? 
heart. 


hos 


The parsllel to Christian 
love in Aichhorn's rork is ob- 
Vious, although no- 
where refers to it 
This statement, nade by oe ev 
Freud's’ disciples, Dre Oskar 
Pfister, a protestant minis— 


Correctional Psycholxgy,to 


ter, is very true indeed. Je- 
dispensed to the sinners agd 
the morally distressed, be- 
cause it is their primary necd. 
He said, "For, the son of man 
is.come to seek and to save 
that which is lost." (Iuke; 
19210). And whon he was re- 
proached for mingling with sn- 
ners, he said, "They that are 
whole have no need of the phy- 
sician, but they that are 
sick." (Mark, 2:17). PPister 
is right when he compares 
Christian education with -that 
of Aichhorn's Technique, to 
guide the delinquent to lcre 
through an unsentimental kind 
of educational lovee "in 
Aichhornts method there are no 
ethical ‘demands made on the 
offender, until the educator's 
love has taken stronp 
and developed in his charge," 
says Pfister againe 


Aichhorn's attitude towards 
recidivists (repeaters) fot 
lows Josus* precepte "Not 
seven times, but seventy times 
seven,'' Jesus ordered Petsr 
forgive his brether who had 
sinnea against him. (Matthew, 
2 


I.wondor how manyof us have 
realizod that wo are actually 
applying totalitarian ideolo— 


gies, when we refuse to -ex- 


change our out-dated philos- 
ophy of punishment. for indiv- 
ualized therapye Whenewer we 


. 
‘ r 


shrug our shoulders and refuse. 
to go into a thorough study of 
the individual offender in or- 
der to structure individua]ly 
the mothod of his treatment, 
we do oxactly what totalitar+ 
ian, which means communistic, 


or Hitlerian administration of - 


Justice, proclaims: that the 
state, not concerned with the 
motivation of the individual, 
must apply general deterrents, 
in order to enforce law abi- 
dance.e 
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There is a basic and under~ 
standable reluctance on the 
part of taw enforcement office 
ers to let psychiatrists and 
psycholegists alone decide on 
the measures to be taken again— 
st of:ocnders. want to 
stress I not only under— 
stand, but share this reluct-— 
ancee I am basically a lawyer 
with criminological 
trainin; amd practice, who, 
only i-ser, decided to study 
the fim-tioning of the human 
mind, ‘/nat I would like to 
see is boards of experts in 
human behavior,criminologists, 
psychoicgists, psychiatrists, 
ministers and educators sit-— 


ting together and deciding on 


individualized correctional 


' techniques on the strength of 


extensive case studies. In my 
opinion ninety per cent of the. 
inmates of penal institutions 
shouid not be institutional+ 
ized, but probationed, living 
under normal social and physi- 
cal conditions, supervised by 
probation officers with train- 
ing in correctional psychology 
and wth 2 case ioad of not ex- 
ceeding fifty probationers. 


At the Hacker Psychiatric 
Clinic’ in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, wa have developed 


troatment techniques for of- 


fenders — a great number of 
them are probationers of the 
Ies Angeles County Probation 
Departinent — which have pro- 
ved highly successful, Ina 
paper, "The Legal Concept of 


Insanity and the Treatment of 


Criminal Impulses", which I 
wrote in collaboration with 
Frederick J. Hacker, MeDe, and 
that was published by the 
"CALIFORNIA IAN REVIBY" last 
December, we have tried to de- 
seribe these’ techniques in a 
condensed way, as follows: 


"In regular examinations a 
general investigation of the 
case history, personality 
up and prevailing perscnal 
conditions is conducted, ap- 
plying the basic concepts of 
pychoanalysis with its spec- 
ial interest in childhood 
traumata and the symbolic val- 
uc of the material vrcduccd. 
During this examination 
standardized psychometric 
‘tests (Rorschach, Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, Belivvue-—— 
Wechsler, Etce) are applied 
by our clinical psycholcgzists- 
Frée association, dream in- 
terpretation, are used. 
Whenever indicated, hypnesis 
ts applied with or without age 


regression and 


"After having acquircd 
basic material m tha pation.’ s 
personal dynaiics wo slorir 
work on his irsizht into his 
unsonsciovs mciivutions, 
foiding before tne patien’s,. in 
acecra2nce with his inteilect- 
ual abilitics, that part of 
his inner life which has been 
repressed, distorted or dis- 
guised fcr neurotic reasonSe 
It is important tha we make 
the patient an asscciate in 
this investigation of his un- 
conscious and that it is 
strongly impressed on him that 
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he is 


"walking all by himself," 
that we provide him only with 


expert advice on certain 
crossroads where he would be 
unable to find his way alone. 
During this phase of treatment, 


developing emotional crises 
are dealt with on the basis of 
ovr psychoanalytic insight. 


They often furnish most valu- 
able material forthe interpret— 
ation of the patient's uncon- 
scious drives, which are grad— 
ually and by a number of vary- 
ing therapeutic methods brought 
to the conscious level - whereby 
they can be rationally directed 
and controlled. In order to 
erect blocks against the asoc-— 
ial impulses we do not work 
vith any threat of punishment 
cr representations about the 
adverse conssaquences of a rep= 
etition of the law violation, 
but we bring home to the pat- 
isnt the substitute quality and 
se symbolic importance of his 
} ecds and reduce the criminal 
te the basic fears by which 
they have been generated. We 
Gecrive the criminal ceed of 
any possible glamour or of its 
seemingly rational metivations 


in which the patient has be- 
aicved up to now, and train-the 
putient in sxemining and eval- 
28 ting his ovn behavior and ace 
tions in a new waye The frati- 
fica and enjoyment derived 
by the patient from this "psy- 


chological investigation" (simi- 
a criminal investigation 
ef his wunconscious) is a very 
valuable help in our treatment. 


"The mere blocking of an in- 


pulse, which can be achieved 
often by use of the transfer— 
ence to the therapist or by 
pest-hyrnotic orders alone,doss 
not suffice, because of the 
threat to the mental equilibri- 


um of the pationt from the in- 


veterate and papterned proscure 


of his oPlMral impulses of 
long standing, Therefore we 
create substitute outlets for 


the existing unconscious drives 
by shaping vicarious gratifi—- 
cations, thus finding socially~ 
admissable outlets for the 
criminal impulses. 


"The devising of substitute 
gratifications requires.a high- 
ly skilled technique, using 
the elements established in 
our previous short-cut psycho- 
analytic or hypno-analytic in- 
vestigation, in vhich phantasy 
and inventiveness of the ther- 
aist are of paramount import- 
ances 


"Finally we "wean away” the 
patient from our guidances ‘Te 
equip him with cartain techni- 
ques-to cope with his personal 
dangor situation. We train 
the paticnt to establish, re- 
trospectively, the moods am 
general conditions usually | 
preceding his law violationse 
We thus teach him how to ob- 
serve certain danger signals, 
unnoticed by him heretofore, 
and very often we find it 
visable to instruct the pat- 
4ent to seek our help imedi- 
ately (day or night) whenever 
those danger signals", prece- 
ding his "attacks", shouid 
again become obi ceable to hime 

"Our treatment 
eseds 
the str 

ities 
viously 
weak 
overvhelming 
drivese in certainec 
is, of courses, 
continue this 
regular 


often suc- 
in the blocking of this 
of criminal impulses 
nethening of the capa- 
“of the ogo, which pre- 
hopelessly 


hal 


had bcen 


and unable to resist the 
impact of strong 
ases,it 

necessary to 
treatment with 
psychotherapeutic 


or 


. 


psychoanalytic sessions Af we . 
feel that the impulse treat 
ment has only superficially 
improved but not really — 
ied the situation. 


"After this unavoidably 
technical and condensed des— 
cription of our therapeutic 
methods, .I.. want to _outline 
briefly our procedure in an ir 
dividual case: 


"There are offenders who 
come for treatment on their 
own volition withcut any acute 
"Iegal" necessity, — out of 
the desirc to combat ‘their 
Socially unacceptable urges; 
(b)cases referred by attorneys 
or by physicians, and ¢) cases 
in increasing numbers in which 
probation has been granted by 
the court on the conditicn 
that the convicted person sub- 
mit to correctional psycho- 
therapy. 


"The complete and ‘optimal 
procedure in. cases referred 
for diagnostic opinions cor— 
Sists of: 


1. Initial anamnestic in- 
terrogation of the offender by 
a psyshoanalytically oriented 
case worker with criminologi- 
cal training and background; 

2: Physical examination 
with special consideration of 
neurological disturbances; 

3. Electro-encephalography, 
which should be made a routine 
in every criminal case and 
would furnish valuable material 
for the correlation of electro 
encephalcsraphic findings and 
behavior problems..." 


In this connection I remem 
ber a very interesting paper I 
read before the ‘70th Congress 
of Correction, exactly ten 
years ago, in New York City, 


by Dr.. Robert M; Lindner, on 
the use of electro-encephalo 
graphy, and of the polveraph, 
better known as the lie-detec~ 
tor, for the study of anti- 
social behavior. I would like 
to learn about the cutcome of 
the research in this respect, 
mads at the Federal Penal fir 
stitutions at Lewisburg, 
ington and Springfield, which 
Dr. Lindner mentioned. 


Le Thorcugh psychometric 
testing by a clinical. psycio- 
logist with specific criminc’- 
ogical training and experiencs,. 


5. Discussion of the case 
in staff conference. The en- 
tire material obtained is pre- 
sented to the complete clinic— 
al staff, including members 
who havd not seen the offender. 
The case is discussed, and a 
preliminary diagnosis is form 
ulated. The case is assigned 
to a correctional psychother.— 
pist for additional clinical 
interviews, preferably spread 
over a period of several weeks, 
in order to observe the of- 
fender in different mocds and 
under changing circumstances; 


6. Summarizing report 
sented at the staff conference 
discussed and, if necessary, 
amended. 


."Rehabilitaticn should, of 
course, not be restricted to 
correctionel: psychotherapy of 
the offender, but shculd in- 
clude the following measures: 

l. Explcratory and, if 
necessary, counselling inter- 
views with members of the fam 
ily and/or other interested 
parties who can furnish valu 
able information or 
in rehabilitation; 


2. Elimination of environ 
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mental circumstances upsetting 
psychotherapy and rehabilita- 
tion; 

3. Providing of adequate 
occupaticn, by exploiting 


ery possible community re- 
source. The organizing of ex- 
tensive employment drives for 


individuals with behavior pro 


blems is of paramount import- 
ance. This requires a cour- 
agecus fight against intolér= 


ance and lack of insight on 
the part of the public; 

Correctional .peycho- 
therapy as outlined in the pre- 
ceding pages at the rate of no 
less than two interviews a wed 
ever an extended period, «with 
re-testing (psychometric) aft- 
er a certain time lapse; 

50 In the cases of probat- 
ioners, close ccoperation and 
continuous contact with the 
s.pervising probation officer, 
Picmissal frcm probation after 
a reasonable pericd of time 
can, in many instances, prove 
of great additiénal value (as 
an appreciative acknowledge- 
ment of geod cooperation) and 
decrease the case load of 
cvercurdened probation depart— 
ments." 

I feel that I should mention 
at le.st briefly, in this con 
nection, seme other treatment 
techniques now uscd for the 
purpose of influencing and 
correcting anti-social behav-— 
Lore 

It seems te me that, for in- 
tance, experimen made with 
he drug aANTABUSE in the 
treatment of alcchclism des- 
consideration 
cause the principle invcived 
might be of much greater ir- 
terest than generally realize 
On the strength of mv personal 
experiences, I believe that 


Ss 
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the necessary time lipse of at 
Gight to ten days be- 


least 


tween taking Antabuse and in- 
dulging again, plays a not 
sufficiemtly appreciated psy- 
chological role in the rehab- 
ilitation of addicts. Since 
the inability to postpone era~ 
tification of an urge 15 OF 
of the main characteristics of 
maladjustment, this forced 
postponement of gratification 
has ea decisive conditioning 
effect cn basic behavior pat- 
terns, Actually the impcs 
sibility of yielding to the 
urge to drink is welcomed y 
the addict who registers co 
ercion as an cutside help in 
his, until now, losing battle 
against unconscious pressureSe 
The fact that he is taking An 
tabuse pills voluntarily also 
plays an important psycholozi~— 
cal role because he is hims2.1t 
creating the situation which 
at the moment of his "attack" 
makes immediate gratification 
ef the urge impossible. 

Since Dr. O'Brien and Mr. 
Kennedy are discussing group 
treatment on this program. 1 
do not need te cover this, in 
my opinion, very promising 
treatment technique. I should 
only like to add my personal 
opinion as te a possible source 
of error in evaluating such 
group methods. I feel thet we 
should consider the findings 
of the studies of a group-mini 
as so impressively written up 
by LeBon, McDougail, Frevd 2nd 
ethers. The individual rember 
ef the sroup is, in accordance 
with tucse stvdics, nov the 
sare psrciclozic:.1 entity he 
is in an irdivicual reletion- 
ship, and 217. the distortions 
resulting idiom the inverre- 
lationsnip, of the grenp 
bers beceme 

I en alse urteres%ted 
techniques 
tolerance ¢ 


in new 
testing anxiety 


ot 
£ individuals wi.th 


‘ 
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the help of 4 very. elaborate: 
mechanical testing apparatus, 
as now developed and studied 
by the United States Army Air 
Force. I could well imagine 
that these devices ean play an 
important pert in our individ- 
wali testing methods, in con- 
junction with 
lography psychometric testsee.e 
— is no doubt in my mind 
that only by anproaching the 
study the psycho-dynamics of 
ageression,end anti-social be- 
havior from different scienti- 
fic angles can we develop our 
insieht into those mental pro~ 
cesses v ich culminate in the 
outbursts of 2 criminal nz tur, 


Fron an ovportunistic point 
of vier, it is not very pract- 
ical to walk, so to sneak, a- 
lone, and not to join forces 
with an established and porer- 

ul groupe Tam afraid that 
neith orthodsk psyehoana - 
lycts nor psychiatrists of 
schools of thoucht +ill 
the anelysts will ree 
e of hyonotic tech- 
niones which were out layed by 
ana the noneanolytical 
sycshiatrists will reject our 
analvt tical  apnroach,. But 
nevertholess, I feel that 
while only an analytical 
preach, which explores the 
decisively important unconsei- 
ous sphere, can shed Light on 
the real determinants and mot—- 
ivations — merely analyticsl 
moans usually do not suffices in 
the treatment of the acting — 
out type of meladjustments. 

Therefore, we inst add to 
the psychoonalytic investi — 
gation of repressed material 
new, dynamic techniaues. 


A 


I feel thst we are now’ on 
the right track in many res- 
pectst Tt ould, for instance, 


not “be: the “first that 
and experiments in 
hypnotic techniques have led 
to decisive and revolutionary 
discoveries. Psychoanalytic 
methods were developed, as 
known, by Freud,after many years 
of study under the French nsy- 


chiatrist, Charcot, whore 
Freud could observe hynnosis 
at work under a great shat 


scientifically outstanding 
His obsurvations and imress- 
tens in the field of hynn: “ic 


exocriments let to inter 
pionecring works which 
enoud modern psychiatry ond 


neyehology so dramncticaliy . 
also, orthodax psychoenal- 
vets are often verv reluctant 
to admit any merit in shock 
treatrente T believe that in 
respect, ton, we ere only 
the beginning of a develon- 
ment and that shecks,vcinps 


ed today, will have th-ii 
very important place in brings- 
ner abc out Cyne ‘ric Cc changes n 


behuvior patterns and asic 
attitudes To a certain ex- 
tent, psychothers wy is 
snocks too. Especially in the 
correctional field psychother-— 
apy shovld in my Opinion, in- 
elude psycholocieal shocke,{in 


contrast te physical shoe!3jat 
certain stages of the trestnurt 
— ut only if, eis 
practiced it, a streaz enotin- 
nal ticy which -rc coll -trane— 


ferenec, has been 
end well-rooted, be- 
trcen therapist and oatient. 


states of different 
Sype prowed extremely sue 
eceeful, net only Sor the . sh- 
cxploravion of uneon 
scicus, roorcssed meterial , but 
for dynamic influencing 
anc changing of behavior - nate 
terns of lon, deeply ingrain- 


would like to refer to 


on 
ty 
x 
= 
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the important work of the, great ‘ 
Swiss psychoanalyst Ce Ge Jung, 


and his techniques of "active 
imagination". In this respect 
I also refer to the "Reve ev— 
eille" of a French psychother-— 
apist, R. Descille, a techni- 
que which could be described as 
a directed, active imagin - 
ation, a kind of day dreaming, 
influenced and sometimes con- 
ducted by a psychotherapist, 
which contains very interest-— 
ing and promising features 
fron the point of view of cor- 
rectional psychotherapy. In 
connection with analytical and 
hypnotic methods, conditioning 
techniques of a certain tyve 
ae, in my opinion, also help- 
ful and necessarye 


I reelize-that there will bec 
hardly a psychiatrist who will 
not take issue with at least a 
part of the mentioned differ-— 
ent techniques, in which he 
personally does not believe, 
but I feel what we all should 
strive for most, is a kind od 
understanding of op- 

osing vicwse 

“The great American jurist, 
Benjemin Cardozo has made the 
un"orgettable statement, "Free 
dem of thought means freedon 
for thoughts we hate." 


Iet us not recoil from sub- 
jects’ and ideas which seem 
wrong, exaggerated or silly to 


% 
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use Tet us remember that the 


“proudest and most decisive 


discoveries in science were 
made against the resistance, 
and’ often the ridicule of the 
"porers that be", Often, in 
my life-span of more than half 
a century, I have heard theo- 
ries branded as crazy, uwn- 
scientific and impossible, 
vhich now are accepted and in 
general and successful pract-— 
icee 

If I think of our State in- 
stitution’ for men at Chino, in 
our State of California, I 
cannot help remembering the 
ridicule and vitriolic criti- 
cism voiced, not too long ago, 
by responsible people, at such 
ideas in penology, which now 
have become true in Chino. 


Let us continue on the road 
of changing, as quickly as 
sible, from the concept of pun- 
ishment and of deterring by 
threat of punishment, (wich, 
eeehas never worked, and never 
Will workeece), to a radically 
different system of protect-— 
ion of society from crime: +o 
the clinical and individualized 
approach to offenders, with 
love’ instead of have, and with 
intelligence instcad of emo- 
tione 
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"Part of today belongs to tomorrow, as the seed be~ 
longs to the sh@gt, as the foundation belongs to the 
building. Today owes its best to tomorrow, for not to do 
right today may ruin tomorrowe But tho roverse is not 
true. Tomorrow cannot ruin today. Banish, then, fore- 


boding and anxious forecast, 


and fill today with faith- 


ful work, with kindness. and courage and hones; and so you 


will keep tomorrow from being a marnlot, and make it a 
good, honest today when it comes." -Maltie D. Babcock 


ig 


In a careful review of lit- 


erature pertaining to penal .. 


educational systems, it has 
been the observation of :the 
writers that these discussions 
emphasized theoretical systems 
approaching " Utopia " rather 
than a discussion of a system 
currently employed. High 
Sounding objectives frequently 


blind the observer to practic— .- 


alities he would prefer not to 
S206 It may be that »proporr- 


ents of ideal systems are not. 


fullyaware of the problems en— 
counterei by a penal educat- 
ional system. Here,the school 
is not a distinct and separate 
envity; rather, it is an in 
tegral part of the penal in 
stitution. With this view 
point i: may be aasier to see 
the dif:iculties (custody, in- 


aust try maintenance , Ce ) 


encountered when one proposes 
system. "Utopia" is 
ached oy gradual steps; cor— 
deficicncies one at a 
time, rather than beginning by 
the of the theo. 
revical porfect system. 


The odiect of this discus 
sion is to describe a penal 
edacnitional system currently 
in operntion. This system is 
no“ entirely satisfactory in 
all respects; however, it is 
ado under the circumstan— 
ces, A frank discussion of 
system, showing all feat- 
ures both good and bad, may be 
useful +o other institutions 
th:5 are trovbled by problems 
witrin their educational sys— 
tein- 


One of the most noteworthy 
features of the Washington 
State Penitentiary Department 


of Education is its close co- 
ordination with the Stata De— 
partment of Education. Some 
time ago the State Department 
of Education authorized the 

granting of graduation dip'o- 
mis the same as those agli 
in city and county school sve 
tems. Permission to 
these «diplom.s was to be 
the approval. of the Supe 74 
tendent of Schools for W- la 

Walla. Fortunately, the « ty 
Srperintendent has taken an 
active interest in odvisint, 

suggesting curricula, 

trinating the inmat. teachers, 

and furnishins used text books 

and other supplies. 


The Educational Department 
in this institution is hee 1 
by 2 Director of Fducatic~, 
who is resvonsiole for the c.- 


ficient operation of the school, 


It is he who interviews and as- 
signs both teachers and stud-— 
ents; supervises tre tercners, 
chooses the curriculum, enti 
acts as student -dvisor. 


The rest cf the staff is 
composed entirely of 
The inmate principal. is 
lected because of his previcus 
supervisory pe 
sonality, inte 
and aptitude. He is 
ible to the Directcr of 
cation for. the maintenence of 


‘scholastic records, adminis 


tration of the achievement 


. testing program, and acts 2s 


an intermediary in student~ 
teacher difficulties. The in 
mate teachers! appointments 
are based upon an examination 

of the individual's pre—prison 
scholastic record, intelli- 
gence level and personality 


A. WQRKING PRISON EDUCATIONAL 
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| traits. rooms, 2 offices, and a lib- 


rarye ~ The rooms are quite 
It should be pointed out small, measuring on the tion) 
that the inmate teachers,with~ age 10X14, with the cee 
out exception, are not qnali~ of 2 rooms about twice this q i] 
fied teachers by the standards size, This arrangement limits, 
of the State Department of Ed- class size to a maximum of 12 
ucation. An advantage is students per roome 


gained in the fact that the 


teachers have no precondived The school is in four Aivis- 


conception of teaching in the ions; .elementary school; high” 
traditional manner styled for school; vocational studies; 
youth in public school systems. and correspondence cogrseS. 


The situation in a penal edu- 
cational system is necessarily 
Gifferent because the students 
are adults, emotionally and 
physically, Granted in a num 
ber of instances, intelligence 
and achievement level is low; 
however, subject matter should 
not be presented in the same 
manner as one would present it 
to children of equal achieve— 
ment levels. However, disad- 
vantage arises from this lack 
of formal teaching qualifica— 
tionse Often times teacher 
efficiency and rate of student 
progress suffers because the 
teachers are not able to nplan 
and prepare lessons —- It has 
been noted that when the teach- 


Students are assigned to the 
various divisions on the basis 
of previous education and re- 
Sults of the Stanford Achieve~ 
ment Teste Assignments to 
classes on the basis of the 
achievement test results is a 
new procedure. This test is 
composed of units in English, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, History, 
etc. - It is often the case 
that the test results will 
show a man to be at different 
achievement levelsin the part- 
icular subjects. Thus, 4 man 
may be in third grade spelling, 
fifth grade arithmetic and 
fourth grade reading. This is 
justifiable when one believes 
that teaching should start 
where achievement leaves off. 


er is unable to plan the less Qy 


ane property veoulting Previously, one of the mjor 
prematation .0f ‘difficulties encountered, esp- 
lessons - a lack of interest a- %\\ eoially in the majority of the 
rises in both the student and ‘ \ elementary school classes, was 

N levels. This is common in all 


1t 
While some jobs<in the in -\ school systems but difficu 


thedirector's main problems. 


stitution pay small sums-to | to combat because it is not 


the inmate employees, the 


teachsrs receive no sulted. in“ 


tions This has resulted in 
the transfer of high caliber \ 


men from the teaching staff to i 


jobs providing compensation. 


The school is a converted 
officers living quarters loc 
ated inside the walls, ‘the 
building contains 16 class- 


practical to advance or retard 
children greatly beyond their 
age groups. In dealing with 
adults, however, age is not an 
important factor to be consid~ 
erede While this method of 
assignment is a recent innov— 
ation and conclusive evidence 
of its effectiveness is leck- 
ing, it appears that the 
teachers encounter less dif- 
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ficulty in 
class material and that more 


presentation off 
ee students are able to grasp 
this material, 


Assignment 
school is dependent upon 
, whether the student has comp— 

leted eight or more years of 
. previous schooling. The cor- 
| respondence courses are offer— 
i ae ed to students who are gradu- 
ates of high school or those 
who are interested in special- 
ized or vocational training. 
A number of International Cor~ 
respondence Schools courses 
j are offered, at institutional 
“ expense, under the I.C.S. pri- 
son programe Correspondence 

F Courses other than these are 
obtainable by inmates only 
wnen they provide the neces- 
funds, often times 
the Ge Ie of 


to the “high 


th: ough 
Rights, 


The vocational division of 
the schocl is necessarily 
cnc to space limitations 
and insk of appropriations. 
Youaticnal instruction is of- 
fored in the following fields; 
bovhoring, radio repairing, 


cepairing, typewriter 
and sign painting. 
Lech of these classes is very 


mica in demand because of its 
rezcticability. The students 
ere more sincere in their ef 
forts in these vocational 
stucios because of this factcr. 


Present’ enrollment stands 
approximately 250 students, - 
whsn one considers the 
total povulation of the insti- 
(1400), = represents 
+ 15% participation. Each 

cf the four divisions of the 
school has approximately an 
equal nunder of students. At 
the present time the teaching 

staff numbers 17 ‘including 


at 


those who teach sare lor 2 
classes, 


The method of grading stud- 
ents is similar to the conven 
tional manner for academic 
achievement; however, a grade 
for attitude and degree of a> 
plication is also given, In 
this manner it is easier to 
" weed out!" those to whom at- 
tending school is  on'tya 
method of getting out of their 
cells or esc2ping work, it 
also assists the instituticral 
officials in the preparation ¢ 
recommendationse 


While this system is oper 
ating in a satisfact°-ry manrer 
it must’. be apps to the. 

gader that many changes aad 
improvements could be insti- 
tuted to satisfy the require— 
ments of a geod penal 
tional program. Some of these 
changes and imprevements | 
include the following: 


1- Itis felt that ‘ths 
most important change sheu"d 
be in the vocational 
The few vocational snbjiects 
now taught are very much in 
demand ard because of the suc- 
cess of the graduates, ex ar- 
sion of this p-actical 
of education is warranted. 


2. To make the cdusational 
system more realistic; “4 
methned of job placement fer 
outstanding graduates snouli 
be inaugurnted. This cculd o2 
achievad throuzh cooperation 
with labor unions and large 


corporations that are always 
desirous of attracting skilled 
workmene 

3. Job placement could 


well have its beginning within 
the institution proper, If in- 
dustries, maintenance, and ed- 
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ucation cculd be coordinated in 
& manner to permit »practical 
application of the principles 
and theories taught in school 
on an apprenticeship basis a 
much greater degree of success 
would be realized. 


4e Since many jobSein the 
institution pay a small wage 
it is felt that the inmate 
teachers should also receive 
some wage to insure the reten- 


school, lack of qualified 
teachers, limitation of facil- 
ities, amd other pdints are 


“quite evident. However, this 


is written to Meseribe an act- 
ual working system, in the 
hops that it may act asa 
guide for other institutions 
and that it will invite cons 
tructive criticism. Should 
the readers of this article 
feel that obvious defects are 
apparent and can suggest re- 


tion of competent teacherse medies or . innovations, the. 
writers would be most appreci- 
ative of ycur comments. 


In conelusion, it may be 
reiterated that this system, 
while adequate, is not the i- 
deal penal educational systems 
Shortcomings in the vocation- 
ad ck 


Manuscript received March 7, 1951 


“INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
FR 
ADULT PRISONERS 


The Oshorns Association announces the availability to members 

of our association of "Instructional Materials for Adult Prisoners, 

an Annotated Bibliography." This undertaking, made possible by a 

grant of funds from the Carnegie Foundation, is a joint project of 

the Osborne Association and our organization, the Correctional Ed~ 
ucational Association. 


Copies of the various sections, as they are puhlished, are. 
sent gratis to all adult corréetional institutions in the United 
States and Canada, and to correctional administrators in ssejscted 
countries overseas. Additional eopies will be supplied on reziest 
directed. to Mr. Austin MacCormick, Executive Director, Osborne As- 
sociation, 114 East 30th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Part I, which was previcusly pmublished, was devoted to the 
field of Erglish, Part II, the current issue, covers Arithmetic; 
and Part ITI, which is now in preparation, will ccver *he general 
field of Science and the Social Studies. Parts already p-.anned for 
Will inelude the subject of Vocational Education and instruct:onal 
material in what correctional institutions call Social Hducation. 


The aim of the project, commonly referre) to in the correct- 
ional fisld as the "Ten Foot Shelf Project," is to meet the long- 
felt naed of lists of textbooks and other instructional materials 
that are suitahle for use in correctional institutions for adult 
offenders. 
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THE ORGANIZA avd ADMIN TRATION 


OF A TREATMENT PROO RAN 
BY ML, KEN EBY 


‘WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM, 
"A GROUP TREATMENT PROGRAM?" 
Broadly, group treatment in- 
cludes activities in recreat- 
ion, education, work,. living 
quarters, and, in fact any 
group situation. that 
part of the group treatment 
program at El Reno, Oklahoma, 


Federal Reformatory, will be - 


discussed which has made a di- 
rect approach to social adjust- 
ment designated as, ORIENTATION, 
GROUP ‘THERAPY, SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RELEASE PLANNING. 
HOW WAS THE PRESENT SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM STARTED? 
Early in 1948, it was decided 
to study varicus aspects of 
the Institution's program . 
Warden William H.Hardwick ap- 
pointed several large committ- 
ees to make these studies. 
Among the committees was one 
on ORIENTATION, another on 
SOCIAL EDUCATION, and a third 
on RELEASE PLANNING. Approx 
imately sixty different employ— 
ees representing every insti-~ 
tutional service commosed these 
three ard other committees. 
Aimost Lalf of the committee 
members were correctional off-— 


icers. Approaches varied. 
Committees worked as a whole; 
sub-committees . functioned; 


individual members tcok on 
particular responsibilitics. 
Individuals am committees have 
not fully realized the value 
of their contributions. There 


have been, along with obstac— 


les and set-backs, outstanding 
changes in physical plant, in 
program, in pelicy, in proced- 
ure, and in philosophy. 

The GROUP THERAPY program 
is an independent unit of the 
Social Adjustment program. It 


was organized by the Medical 
Department in cooperation with 
the Catholic and Protestant 
Chaplains. 

Specifically, then, the sub 


ject at hand is on the organi- 


zation and administration of 

ORIENTATION, GROUP THERAPY, 
SOCIAL EDUCATION AND RELEASE 

PLANNING PROGRAMS. The first 
program to reach a stage of 
recognizable embryo was Orient- 
ation. . 

WHAT HAS .THE COMMITTEE DONE? 
The ORIENTATION committee was 
formed ‘in January 1948. The 
twelve members were from var- 
ious institution departments- 
custodial, medical, classific— 
ation-parole, and educational. 
From that’ time until September 
1948,. the committee functioned 


as .follows: 


Gathered material from other 
institutions on °* Orientation 


programss 

_ Studied the physical plant 
for possible changes and 
improvements; 


Recommended arrangements be 


made for more recreation; 


_ Formed.a program of cbjec- 
tives; | 
Studied ‘material received 


from other institutions; 


Recommended subject mater-— 


dal included in talks and 


discussions. witn inn se groups; 
Arranged: meeting places for 
talks and discussions for in- 
mate groups; - 

Experivented with a tenta — 


‘tive presen during August and 
September 2.5.42 


later of 
the Comittee in cocpsration — 
with ORIANTATION Program dis— 
cussion leaders included: 

Scheduling of daily outdoor 


recreation 

Arrangement for attendance 
at movies 

Construction of a small pri- 
vate interview room 

Scheduling of main Library 


periods ( in addition to unit 


library) 
Scheduling of daily bathing 
Scheduling of evening in 
door recreation 
Remcdeling of an adjoining 


building to allow a meeting 
room to be made a part of CRIEN~ 


TATION unit 

Publication of a’manual com 
posed cf cutlines of talks and 
discussions. 

WHAT IS THE MAKE-UP OF THE 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM? On Oct- 
ober 1, 1948, the program got 
under way with thirty meetings 
scheduled weekly. The ~popu- 
lation in the ORIENTATION -Unit 
was divided into five groups. 
Group 1 was a forming group 
and did not participate in the 
reetings until the day follow- 
ing weekly classification when 
Group 5 "zraduated" from the 
ORTENTATION Unit into regular 
institutional quarters and as- 
Signments. On this day, Group 
1 became Group 2 and each 
group advanced like-wise into 
a new week of activity. 


The present ORIENT:TION pro- 


gram is fundamentally the same 
program that was started two 
years Several changes 
have been made in course con- 
tent, scheduling, and discus- 
Sion leaders, but the program 
&s a whole does not differ 
greatly from the first sched-— 
ule. Gradually the discussion 
leaders took over operation of 
ths entire program from the 
ORIENTATION Committees 
Thérevare twenty-six members 
of the personnel conducting 
ORIENTATION groupse Some of 
the subjects of discussions 
and talks are: 


Discipline 
Mail and Visiting Regulat 
ions 


Parole and Reipase 

Leisure Time 

Safety 

Educational, Vocational, and 

Recreational Opportunities 

The Emotions 

Group Living 

Sexual Deviations 

Mental Mechanisms 

Inmate Relations 

Where from Here 

Social Problems 

Social Education 

HAS THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
SHOWN ANY RESULTS: New com 
mitments are obtaining a truer 
picture of the institution and 
its philosphy. They better 
understand their responsibil- 
ities as a result of clear and 
accurate information given in 
the program. They are given a 
better opportunity to under- 

tand institutional regulat- 
ions. 

There are some evidence of a 
better feeling among inmites 
from better understanding of 
group relations. Self—improve— 
ment is an attitude which 
definitely has increased from 
program participation. 

New become acquainted 
with more members of the per- 
sonnel and. feel free to talk 
over their problems with their 
various supervising officers. 
A better understanding between 
population and personnel has 
been effected. New men re- 
quire much less direction dur- 
ing their first weeks in nor 
mal institutional life. They 
are definitely better orientede 

Disciplinary reports have 
been reducede The ORIENTATION 
Program is only one of the 
factors influencing this phen 
omenon, but it has been a pos- 
itive influence, Particularly, 
behavioral changes have been 


| 


evident in the ORIENTATION Um 


it itself, 

WHaT ARE THE FUTURE PLANS 
FOR THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM? 
The use Od representatives from 
the population to discuss in- 
stitutional situations offers 


possibilitiss,, Films on emo 


tions, group living, and like 
subjects will be shown as an 
aid to talks and discussions. 
Comic type books based on 
classical novels and religious 
subjects will be tried. A ree 
vision will be made of the 
bocklet on institution inforr 
ation for the new commitment. 
Classification for group ther. 
any and social education is 
essential and will be develo 


peda, Subject material and 


technique which prove valuable 
will be retained and refinede 
Follow-up studies sre pl-nned. 

HOW WAS THR GROUF. THERAPY 
PROGRAM (2G: NIZED?. The second 
phase of the program for Soc 
inl Adinstment to be developed 
gvam wos organized April 20, 
15/9, by the Chief Medical Of- 
ficcr ani the two Chaplairs 
Ww 


ria twenty participants sel— 


v2 from the general popula- 


.0.., In selecting the members 


+ 

for this initial group, men of 
at least average intelligence 
were chosen, They had the re 
snect of their fellow-men 


\ 
their own problems, . and had 2 
history considerable male 
adjastment on the outside. 

At the present there are two 


groups at El Reno. Section 1. 


meets every Wednesday morning 
ia the hosoital classroom from 
8 to 10 otclock. Its member~ 


ship is voluntary from the gen- 


eral population. Section 2 
meets every Wednesday after— 
noon from 1 to 3 o'clock, Its 


icacer standing),: . had shown. 
some evidence: of interest in . 


members were selected from 

the Close Custody and Cell 
House group, that is, men who 
have had difficulty adjusting 
within the institution. Part- 
teipation in this latter grcup 
is now on a voluntary basis 
although in the beginning the 


members were arbitarily 


lected. 

‘HAS GROUP THERAPY BEEN 
FECTIVE? One participant had 
this to say about GPOUP THF t- 
APY: "Tt makes a guy tani. 
It makes him come off the 7b 
that he is better than those 
other guys he has called din-se 
It's the damndest thing you 
know, it actually imkus me do 
hard time. I used to close iy 
mind +o everybody around me. 
It's hard to say what is so 
good about it — it's a whole 
iot of little things. [t's 
teaching me to change myccif 
in se many little ways - n= 
thing big just little thin,-, 

WHAT. ARE. THE fFUTURG Phils 
FOR GROUP THERAPY? At ssesort 
plans . are being formuicted 
start a third section composed 
of men whe have been invelved 
in considerable institutions 1 
aifficulties,. This wili not 
be a voluntary group, but one 
in which the members! potici- 
pation will be required, 2% 
least in the beginning. 

The better instituticnalir 
disciplined inmates were 
en at first in .order to guin 
experience in group leadershir. 
4s progress has been made, more 
difficult cases are being se- 
lected for verticipation, 

WHAT i:S THE COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL EDUC: TION ACCOMPLISHED? 
The SOCL:L EDUCATION Committec 
was formed in January 1948. 
The committee was active until 
October 1948 when a portion of 
the material developed was in- 
corporated intothe 
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ION Program. For a period of 
time, some of ths committee 
members were busy aiding and 
participating in the QRIENTA- 
TION schedule. Later meetings 
were held until September 1949. 
Accomplishments were: 
Accumulation of materiala 


from universities, agnm- 


cies, and institutions 


Selection of suitable text~ 


books 

Previewing and selection of 
Suitable films 

Development of six fields of 
Subject matter (used in 
ORIENTATION program) 

Development of areas of ap- 
proach (vocational; mari- 
tal-family; personal-soc~ 
ial) 

Publication of a manual con- 
taining outlines of cour-: 
ses for SOCIAL EDUCATION 
classes, 


WHAT COMPOSES THE SOCIAL EDUC~ 


ATION PROGRAM? SOCIAL EDUCAT- 

ION became part of the regular 

night school program September 

1, 1949. A very modest curri- 

culum of four classes (two in 

the porsonal-social, one in 

the vocational, and one in the 

marriage and family areas) was 

the beginning. This expanded 

to eleven groups in the second 

semester and to fifteen in the: 
fall of 1950. Eleven of the 

thirteen group leaders partic- 
ipate in the program on their 

own time one night each week. 

Four Correctional Officers are 

also assisting as group lead- 

ers on their own time. 

Since the inauguration of the 
SOCIAL EDUCATION Program, group 
membership has been altogether 
on a voluntary basis. Over 
two hundred different individ— 
uals are participating in the 
1950 fall program. This num 
ber was admitted to the SOCIAL 
EDUCATION Program by inter-— 
viewing approximately 409 -man 


in small. groups to determine 
interests 

The following course titles 
will give some idea of subject 
contents ' 

The World Today 

Vocational Adjustment (2- 
sections 

Psychclogy Applied to Life 
and Work (2 sections) 

Psychology, its Principles 
and Applications 

Personal Problems of Every 
day Life 

Marriage and Family Relat- 
ions (3 sections) 

History of Mankind 

Straight Thinking 

Social Compétence 

Psychclogy for Living (4 
sections). 

WHAT RESULTS CaN THE SOCIAL 


"EDUCATION PROGRAM SHOW? 


healthiest and most inspiring 
thing about this program is 
its reception by the institu- 
tion's populaticn. The re- 
sponse of grcup members is 


sincere. The program has stin- 


ulated thinking in the right 
direction, Some jail—hcuse 
chatter has shifted tc bull- 
sessions on parsons) social 
subjects. 

One young man wrote” “back, 
"when I got home, my wife hai 
found a new man and the jeb I 
was supposed to get wasn't 
theree And my moeney were gone. 


“It was sure a big let down. I 


remembered some of the things 
you said and went. on to Center 
where my mother live. I got a 
little jceb but it don't pay 
much. Those things are really 
hard tc find. (smile) I den't 
knew how things will come cut." 


“He had attended the first 
classes in Personal Preblems 


of Everyday Life and Marriage 
and Family Relations. Perhaps 
he had developed.a little in- 
Sight, a little control. At 
least he didn't "panic", nor 
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: has he during the past year of 
supervision. 


WHAT ARE THE FUTURE: PLANS 
FOR THE SOCIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM? 


Disoussion groups witbin 
personnel 
Techniques of role-playing, 
stimulus- situations, principle- 
cases 


Development. of a basic course’ 


Development of a pamphlet 
library 

Expansion of visual aid 
gram 

Year around program 

Place in day schedule | 

Use of tests 

Followup studies. 


HOW DID THE RELEASE PLANNING 

PROGRAM BEGIN? ‘The RELEASE 

PLANNING Committee was organ— 

ised in January 1948. The 
Committee was attive 


Septemsr 1949. During ‘that 
tiac tre committee functioned 
om as foliows: 

Accunuleted material from 


other institutions on ‘pre-— 
rejsase programs 
Stucied possibilities of es- 
teblishing a release unit 
and made policy recommend— 
ations 
Wrote letters to U. S. Prob- 
ation Officers for pract- 
suggestions on re- 
leased irmates' problems 
Stucied release clothing sit- 
uation and made recommend- 
ations for improvement 
Studied materials received 
from other institutions 
and probation officers 
Recommended subject areas to 
be included in release 
program talks and discus— 
‘sions 
Recommended mechanics for re— 
lease program operation 


Published a manual conteim 
ing..outkines of talks and 
discussions. 


WHAT COMPOSES THE RELEASE 
PLANNING PROGRAM? The first. 
meeting of the program was 
held September 7, 1949. RE- 
LEASE ‘PLANNING meetings have 
been conducted since - 
Wednesday morning at 10. Ori- 
ginally, all inmates to be re- 
leased during a three month's 
period were included in the 
program. Later, the time ias 
reduced to two montise. At El 
Reno, from ten to twenty—rive 
individuals are released weck- 
ly. As one week's group leaves 
the institution,another week's 
group (to be released two mcn- 
ths later). is added to the 
list of participants. aApprox- 
imately, 125 individuals are 
enrolled at all times. 


The program consists of five 
small, .round-robin group mee*- 
ings.and five large group met- 
ings. In the small group mesi- 
ings, discussions are held 01 
the mechanics of supervision, 
the relationships under super— 
vision, money management, jc 
adjustment, and crinking. 
large group sessions are con- 
ducted by the Warden, a U.- S. 
Probation Officer, a U. S, 
ployment Service 
tive, and a Veterans! Services 
Officer (two mecticgs), res- 
pectively. Subjects are: 


Past Failures and Successes 

Relersee Probation Officar 
tolationshins 

Occupational Trends, Tips 
and Aids 

Rights of Veterans with 
lionorable Discharges 

Rights of Veterans with other 
than Honorable Discharges. 

An extremely important part 

of the RELEASE PLANNING Prog 
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ram is release clothing. 
El Reno, 
composed of young men general- 
ly ranging in age from 18 to 


At 
the population is 


23 Their taste is definitely 
not for dark colored suits and 
black shoes. ixperiments were 
made with various types of 
clothing until a smart, econo- 
mical sports outfit was found 
to be most. popular, This is a 
final touch in continuing a 
positive social climate at the 
time of departure from the in- 
stitution. 


WHAT ARE THE FUTURE OBJECT- 


IVES OF THE RELEASE PLANNING 
PROGRAM? More attention will 
be given to placement of vec 
ational trainees in the field 
of their training. A release 
clothing recom is being planned. 
A flexible gratuity system now 
in operaticn is being studied 
for imorcvenent. Follow-up 
Studies will be made, 


” 
w 


That is the program for soe 


adjustment at El Reno 


ORIENTATION, GROUP THERAPY, 


SOCIAL EDUCATION, and RELEASE 


PLANNING — the four children 
of a group treatment programs 
These four little children, 
reformatory born, are going to 
have to resolve many conflictsSe 
Their father figures are ambi- 
valent,and they have no mother 


love. However, when the one- 
year cld twins, SOCIAL EDUCAT- 
ION and RELEASE PLANNING or 


rive at the talking age; am 


the talk of GROUP THERAEY’ 
and ORIENTATION can be under- 
stcod then I hecpe to have 


another opportunity to tell you 
about these fcur little geni- 
uses in terms of \individuals 


_and behavorial changes. 


E 
N 


Manuscript received January 15, 


CHAUTAUQUA 


New York University has announced its summer seesion at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, from July 2 to August 24th. 

Anong the courses offergéd are several in Adult Education, Scci-~ 
jal Studies, Fducacvional Sociology, etc. 

Dormitory accomodations, as well as apartments for famiiies are 


availabie, 


Farther information can be obtained either from Chautauqua In- 


stitution, 
Coprdinator, 


Chautauqua, 


New York, or from Professor Jchn Carr Duff, 
New York University Summer Schcol at Chautarvqua, New 


York University, New York 3, New York. 
New Yor University and the Chautauqua Institution hevs ccoper 
ated to develop at Chautauqua one of the finest centers .n whe ccunm 


try for summer study. 


in the form of symphony concerts, cpera, theatre, and lectures. 


Chautauqua provides . rich cultural offering 


In 


addition to excellent dormitory acecmedaticns for students, there is 


a University Club, 
University students, 
Lunches. 


a Goliege Club, 
and a sriack bar fcr inexvensive xi 


Chautauqua is uniquely suited fcr werkshop type 


a recreaticr field and »each for 


and 
courses in 


which there is abundant opportunity for students and facuity te work 


together informally on common problems. 


Qualified students are wel- 


come in the summer schocl regardless of race or creed 
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FeFETESTING FPRISOM INMATES 


FOR (NTELLIGENTCE 
EY RAYMOND F.COR 


It is general practice in progressive prisons to give new in- 
mates a battery of psychological tests as part of their admission 
work-up. In the field, some questions have been raised about the 
wisdon of measuring intelligence in this initial period of stress. 
There are several theories about the possible general relationship 
between initial test scores and later test scores. The first is 
that the correlation between the two will be high and that the 
score differences will be small, ise. that such testing at such a 
time in general will be valid and reliable.’ A second theory is 
that, although test-retest. scores may correlate well that differ- 
ences will be so great as to make individual scores by and large 
not valid. <A third theory is’ that the test-retest situation will 
be neither valid nor reliable, that some men will be measured ac- 


curately, but others will fluctuate.so, that the nomothetic situa- 
tion will be confused. 


In order to obtain some evidence of these three theories, the 
writer searched his files at Auburn Prison and located 127 men who 
had been give the Army Alpha ai Sing Sing Prison from three to 
ten years before. These men were £e—tested with the Army Alpha in 
groups without explanation, except that we werevinterested:in see- 
ing "how they were getting along." ' 


Discussion 


Restesting intelligence by means of group test according to 
Foran's Review of the Literature should produce correlations ° be- 
tween .80 and .90 with average I Q differences of five I Q points. 
McGraw and Mangold, however, found r's of from .53 to «60, corre- 
lating the Otis Group Test against four other tests given .five 
years previously. (3) In an investigation paralleling this one, 
but with younger reformatory men, Hales, using the Kuhlimann-Alder-— 
son Test for both examinations, over time difference periods of 
4e8 years, found a correlation of .8937:- Ol. (2) The mean IQ.of 
the second examination was 6,23 points higher than the first... 


We are interested, first, in the correlation between our two 
sets of tsts, and secondly in average difference, It becomes a 
question of considerable interest.to know whether within the prison 
community, any sub-groups vary from test to test more than others. 
We know that there are two general processes operating to cause 
differences —- some processes tend to raise the secend score, such 
as emotional upset on the first test--and some tend te lower the 
second score —- such as lack of interest the second time around. 
But gross differences in favor of the second score are presumptive 
of strong emotional upset on the first testing, since the higher 
second score would sesm to be most economically explained by a 
score too low in the first place. 
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Our first question is: are there reliable race differences? 
Are some races more affected than others by institutionalization? 


Then, are there age differences? And, finally, are there criminal 
differences? 


Our results are summarized in TABLE 1. Our statistical proced» 
‘ure. is to list the number of cases involved, the mean for thefirst 
score and the second score with their associated standard errors, 
the defference between means, and the standard deviations of the 
means. "t" ratios have been computed. Examinations of this table 
tells its story. | 


TABLE 2 lists the correlations of the first and second test- 
ings. .AS can be seen, the correlations are uniformly high and in- 
dicate that reliable testing has taken place. It would seem that 
the seoond hypothesis, namely that early penal intelligence test- 
ing — is reliable but not valid, is upheld by our findings due to 
the fact that there is an entire mental years' difference between 
the first and secend test in favor of the second examination. (ifhe- 
12-3 to WA 13-3). 


This explains a frequent casse of conflict within the New York 
vtates Department of Corredétions. The psychologist at a receivig 
prison certifies an inmate as defedtive . and the inmate is tyrant 
ferred to an institution for criminal defectives. At the trans- 
fer institution he is re-examined, and often returned on the basis 
of a hizh score on the intelligence test. 


Group Differences 


If we assume that the second higher score is due to "shock" 
on first entrance to prison, it would seem that white men are af- 
fected more than Negroes; multiple offenders more than first of- 
fenders; and young men more than old men. 


_ Summary 


Three theories have been advanced about the nature of initial 
intelligence testing in a prison: that it is reliable and valid ; 
that it is reliable but not valid; and that it is neither valid 
nor reliable. 


Re-examining 127 men selected frem a larger population in a 
random manner, we find an acceptably hizh test re-test correlation 
which indicates that such testing is reliable, but a "t"difference 
of 8.8 which is a sign that initial testing is not valid. We found 
that the averave difference between the two examinations was 7.5 
I Q points, or one mental year. 


When we break our groups of men into whites and negroes, we 
find that the negroes differ less between testing than the white 
men by a considerable amount. Multiple offenders likewise differ 
considerably less than first offenders, and older men less than 
younger mene It is hypothecated that the magnitude of difference 


is a function of initial disturbahce on entrance. 
Consequently, young, white, multiple offenders tend to de rel- 


atively pcorer on initial testing than.on later examination 


intelligence penal institution. 


White & 
Colored Cases 
Total 127 
First 
Offenders 40 
Multiple 
Offenders 87 
Below 25 50 
25-34 50 


Over 35 


WHITE MEN 
Total 81 
First 
Offenders 24 
Multiple 
Offenders 57 


Below 25 32 


25-34 31 
Over 35 18 
NEGROES 

Total 46 
First 
Offenders 16 
Multiple 


Offenders 30 
Below 25 18 
25-34 19 
Over 35 9 


lst mean Diff. 


81.941.3 


80,842.42 


83.841.7 


85.141.7 


81.642.1 


77 


86.442.0 
89.041.0 
84.942.8 
81.4442 


715.9201 
78.2265 
7601f3.2 
6703/14 


TABLEIL 
2nd mean lst S.D. 

he? 
 8546f3.0. 13.5. 
7.0 90.8/1.7 15.9 
8.8 93.92.0122 | 
Fol 88.7f263 
B2e0f4.0 1605 
665° ---91s9f3-2 12.1 
952542.0 15.1 
967 98.7f204 
8.3. 
7.0 88.444.9 18.1 
503 80.5/2.2 12.1 
204 76624520 eed 
7.0 85024207 10.1 
503 1304 
1.7 6900325 409 


for 


2nd t “1% 


17.0 


18.8 


1602. 


13.8 


16.0 


2004 


16.6 


1504 
15.0 
13.5 
14.9 


21.0 


13-5 
194 
13.3 
11.2 
15.1 
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ARMY ALPHA INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


FOR aA 


8.8 yes 
2.8 yes 
6.8 yes 
7.7 yes 
5.6 yes 


1.9 no 


9.8 yes 
4-4 yes 
9.7 yes 
6.1 yes 
6.6 yes 


3.2 yes 


3.7 yes 


no 


SaMPLE POPULATION AT AUBURN PRISON 


3.3 yes 
yes 
2e3 no 


268 no 
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TABLE II 


TOTAL MEN (127) 


2824.03 


X'= ..95y/11.5 
PEest = 6,6 


WHITE MEN (81) 


Ye 894.02 
X'-= .996/8.9 
PEest- 5el 


NEGROES (46) 


764,05 
0854 607 
Feest = 5.8 


Na 


U2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TWO ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE 
Ss ARMY ALPHA AT AUBURN PRISON 
_ (Manuscript received Nov. 9, 1950) 
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Just as "the best books for 
a man are not always those 
which the wise recommend, but 
often those which meet the pe- 
culiar wants, the natural- 
thirst of his mind, and there— 
fore awaken interest and rivet 
thought", the best methods and 
techniques of teaching are 
those which are found most 
suited to the peculiar wants 
of the particular institution 
and cemmnity.e In this in- 
stance, the institution is The 
Missouri Training School for 
Boys, Boonville, Missouri. 
in reporting on the re- 
search conducted at this in- 
stitution since the begiming 
of -the school year in Septem— 
ber, the discussion will be 
confined to the one aspect of 
the gssudy concerned with the 
vovious methods and techniques 
of teaching employed during 
the period of the study and 
the results of these methods 
un to the time of this reporte 
This research was under-— 
toxen for the following 
roasons: (1) To supplement the 
#ailable material on the 
toaching of delinquents. (2)To 
encourage better preparation 
for dealing with and teaching 
the delinquent. (3) To en- 
courage better understanding 
of the delinquent by the 
puklic school teacher as prep- 
aration for the time when the 
delinquent returns to the 
schoole (4) To point out (bo 
public school teacher) some of 
the danger signals indicative 
of delinquencye 
The first phase of the ex- 
periment was begun on the 
opening day of school and 
ended on October 13th of 1950, 


INT 


and includes the 5th and 6th 
grades. The state prescribed 
courses of study for clement-—- 
ary grades were adhered to, 
and the daily program was 
carried out according to tho 
schedule recommended for 
length of time allotted to 
each subject. Every effort 
was made to carry out the 
program along the lines fol- 
lowed in the regular public 
schoolse 

Althouch 81 per cent of 
the assigmed work was turnod 
in, adherence to the time 


-@lement resulted in: (1) 


Failure of the pupils to ap- 
sorb or assimilate the work 
fast enough to continue at a 
pace which would result in 
coverage of the required 
material during the specified 
timee (2) Rapid deteric - 
ration of the quality of the 
work through negligence ani 
a "don't care" attitude. (3) 
Poor school attitude, (This 
may have been a carry-ovct 
from their public school ax- 
periences e) 

The following comment was 
recorded on October 16th ix. a 


log-hook kept for daily en- 


tries on the progress of the 
study: "This school is a 
least’ it runs best on this 
basis, letting each student 
go at his own speed," 

The second phase of the 
experinent began on October 
16th and ended on October 23, 
1950. During this one week 
period, the time element was 
eliminated. The daily sched-— 
ule of eight or nine subjects 
was written on the blackboard 
in the morning, and the in- 
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structions both 


covered | 
assignments in texts and in 
workbooks. 

This resulted in 75 per 


cent of the assigned work 
being turned in by the pupils. 
This method of teaching was 
soon discarded for the follow 


ing reasons: (1) Disciplinary 


problems increased because the 
pupils rushed through the en- 
tire days work in the morning, 
so that they would have more 
leisure time the rest of the 
day. (2) The quality of work 
turned in was very poor, and 
bordered on the point of 
sketchinesse (3) Pupils re- 
fused to ask for any assist- 
ance in order to complete 
their work more quickly. 

The third phase of the ex= 
periment began on October 24th 
and continued until November 
22, 1950. Here again, there 
was. an elimination of the time 
element, and the daily sched= 
ule of work included coverage 
of from one to eight subjects. 
Each day the schedule for the 
morning was written on the 
blackboard in the morning and 


that for the afternoon in the. 


afternoon. After the entry 
was made, however, it remained 
there for two or three days. 
A certain amount of assistance 
and encouragement was given by 


the teacher to ensure complet=- 


ion of the work. 


As a result, only 61.3 per » 


cent of the work assigned was 
turned in or completed by the 
pupilss The reasons for the 
low percentage may be given 
as (1)The apparent enormity of 
the task of compketing work 
assignments of from one to 
eight subjects weakened their 
self-confidencee (2) Assist- 
ance and encouragement was in- 
sufficient to overcome the ef~ 
fects of this lack of confi- 
dence. (3) Continued indif- 


ference towards school in 
generals 

The fourth phase began on 
November 27th and ended on Jan— 
vary th. Actually, however 
it began in October during the 
third phase, when it was exper- 
imented with on five different 
occasionse This experiment 
consisted of the elimination 
of the time schedule, a pro- 
gram of five daily subjects, 
three of which were taught in 
the morning and two in the 
afternoon, and a daily repetit- 
ion of the subjects with the 
usual change in assignments. 
The daily schedule was written 
on the blackboard in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon, and 
a vigorous program of encour= 
agement and assistance of each 
individual pupil with his work 
was carried on. daily 
schedule remained on the board 
for two or three’ days. 

As a result, 85 per cent 
of the assigned work was turned 
in by the pupils. It is be- 
lieved that the reasons for 
this improvement may have been 
as follows: (1) There appear— 
ed to be a better grasp of the 
subjects studied becauseof the 
constant repetition over a 
period of times (2) As a 
result of this better grasp of 
subject matter, self- confi- 
dence was  stimlated. (3) 
Self — confidence was further 
stimulated because fewer sub- 
jects were to be completed. 


(4) . Keeping the schedule on 
the blackboard for two or 
three days gave the pupils 


time to catch up on work which 
was not done on days theyee 
evo felt lazy" .or or "didn't feel 
good," 

The weitillie or fifth, phase 
began on January 15th and is 
still continuing. 

The results as of February 2nd 
show that 94.8 per cent of the 
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work assigned has been turned 
in. This experiment consists 
of: (1) no time element, (2) a 
return to eight subjects of 
study daily with four subjects 
in the morning and four in the 
afternoon morning and 
afternoon schedules being 
written on the blackboard at 
their respective times; (4) 
the daily schedule remaining 
on the board for at least two 
days, and encouragement is 
given for making up back work. 
5) a vigorous program of en 
couragement and assistance in 
doing the assigned work; (6) 
incentive is stimulated by a 
grade of excellent plus in 
work habits and initiative for 
100 per. cent turn—in of work 
over a three weeks periods. (7) 
The work assignments for the 
eight subjects consume approx-— 
imately the same amount of 
total time as the five sub- 
jects of the previous phase. 
Workbook lessons were not 
emusidered when this informa 
was compiled. However, 
ic is felt . that there would 


net be any preat deviation 


elther way:in the 


figures 


In comparing the various | 
ar aievement tests administered 


ts the pupils, it was found 


that there were differences | 


ranging from no improvement to 
an’ increase of approximately 
two grades. About three out 
of every -twenty students 
failed to show any appreciable 
improvement 


One of the questions sub- 


mitted to the pupils in a poll 
taken January 4th wass Are 
you ‘beginning to like school 
(a) a lot (b) a little (c) the 
same as before you came here? 
Nine stated’ that they liked’ 
school a lotg four stated that 
they liked sooo! a Little sand 


four stated that they liked 
school the same as before they 
came heres Two.refused to an- 
Swer and one was absent. It 
is to be noted that the stu- 
dent who was absent is the one 
who has improved his grade 
standing by approximately two 
grades. ‘This is the second 
time that he has been in the 
sixth grade (reformatory), and 
it has been four years since 
he has been reguviar 
public schoole The time away 
fromthe regular public schools 
ranged for the class ( as per 
class poll ) from nine months 
to four years. 

As a result of these ob— 
servations, and in view of the 
limited research, it is recom— 
mended that every effort be 
made to set forth the peonens 
involved, in the teaching of 
the delinquent. One of tia 
most far reaching ways woul. 
be to include in the state 
teachers? convention program a 
discussion of the .dclinanent 
as an exceptional child. in- 
other way would be to info-m 
the public school teacher, 
through various. means, of the 
problems involved in teaching 
delinquentse 

As the task of correct? onal 
education becomes more appar:- 
ent to the correctional edu- 
cator and the: civic leader, 
the realization of its enor- 
ity will undoubtedly add tho 
spark needed for progress i: 
this fielde 


I do not presume to kno 
all the answors, nor do I wich 
to give, the impression thot 
what has been noted in the 
above article is the last. word 
in researche It is only a 
beginning of one individual’ 
approach toa jobe 
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tuous 
in print. 
eotrite; 
, SONSCesseeeseeotnatever it is, since there is no one 
to stop him, it will be found in this box. 
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If there be anyone who would rather see a 
thought of his own in this allotted space, let him 
come forward in writing or forever hold his PIECK. 


——- 


ime to time, the Editor will de presump- i} 
enough to think he has an idea that should be 

It might be controversial; it might be... 
it might be unusuak} it might even be non- 


} 


best suited for our needs 


Defense of the Peace: 
one-reel’° 12 minutes 

shows simply and concisely the 
structure ofthe United Natiors, 
The organs of the United Nat- 
ions and the function of each 
division are explained with 
live action and "animation", 


The Eternal Fight ;: 

two-rcels 18 minutos. 

This film clearly illustrates 
the causes, dangers, need for, 
and measures taken by the mom- 
ber nations of Ue Ne through 
the World Health Organization 


for the contol of the spread 
of epidemialogical discases- 


which today is a more pressing 
problem than ever before. 


Men of Good Will: 


one-reel 10 minutes. 

The human story of the job 
done at Iake Success by"Inter- 
national civil servants" to 


For this issue, this is the thought --- for the 

next, only God can, but Time will tell. | 
4 

+4 
The United Nations depart- translate +the aims of the UN 

ment of public information into action. 
presonts a series of 16m 
sound Black & White motion Of Human Rights: 
pictures. The filns listed two-reels 20 minutes 
below were selected as those an incident involving economic 


and racial prejudice among 
children is used to dramatize 
the importance of bringing to 
the attenticn of the pcoples 
of the world their rights as 
human beings as_ set forth in 
The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, proclaimed by 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly in December, 1948. 


That All May Tearn: 

two-reels 19 minutes. 

The evils of illiteracy are 
dononstrated in the human,mov- 
ing story of the exploitation 
of a Mexican farmer and his 
farily, part in cor- 
recting these conditions all 
over the world is portrayed. 


There Shall Pe Peaceé 

one-=recl 10 minutes. 

Depicts how the idea of peace 
and the birth of the United 
Nations, grew out of the caul- 
dron of war, and deals with 
the struggle to preserve peace 


| 
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in the postewar worlc in the 
shadow of atomic powers 


This Is The United Nations : 
Screen Magazine /1l. 

one-reel 15 minutes. 

The Ue. Ne story behind ae 
headlines: "General 
Acts to Make Jerusalem an Tn 
temational Areas" "Under In- 
ternational Civil Aviation 
Organization, Twenty - five 
Weatherships Premote Safety at 
Seae" "The Nations Fight Tu- 
berculosis — 25 million Chil- 
dren Tested." "Zast and Vest 
United in Voting Aid to Under-— 
developed Countries," 


This Is The United Nations: 
Screen Magazine 

one-reel 13 minutes. 

The U. Me story behind these 
headlines: "President Romulo 
Urges Accord on Atomic Energy." 
"Unique Mathod of Interpreta- 
pe Assists at U.N. Meetings." 
"U.N. Children's Emergency fund 
feed 6 million 
Clothe 2 million." 


This Is The United Nations: 
Screen lagazine #3. 

one-reel 12 minutes 

The Use Ne story behind the. 


headlines : "Earthquake in 
Ecuador." As soon as this 
catasrophe occurred, the 


pligit of the people of this 
country became the immediate 
concgrn of the United Natiors. 
The Organization through its 
Member Nations and Spccialiazed 
Agencies mobilized forces to 
give assistance to the victinsa 
Food, medicine, clothing, 
shelter, and technical advice 
to prevent epidemics and re- 
store the land, were sunplicd. 
The earthquake lasted min- 
ubeseseeeethe country faces 20 
years of reconstruction. 

Great progress is »eing made 
to alleviate the suffering of 


the people ard to-rehatilitate 
the country. 
Films, Ince of 
347 Madison Aveme, Now Yor':, 
has several new 
available and among them are: 


One God ~ A 
film showing how Protestants, 
Catholics and Jows worshipe A 
positive step toward religious 
tolerance ~ — with no preach~ 
mont -—--— the film should be 
shown to every group in the 
country. Huctional Serecn 
said of "One God" recently: 
"Tet it be used by alle" 


To Live Together --- If our 
children are to learn democ- 
racy, they must have a chance 
to live it! This film shows 
an experiment in inter-racial 
relationshin in a summer comp 
situation where the day-to-~<day 
experiences of children of dif- 
ferent racial and cultural 
backgrounds results in signif- 
icant changes in attitudes by 
most of the children. 
The National Broadcasting 


Campany, Buildinz,Raaid> 


City, New York, New Yor, nas 
completed a report, Television 
on ‘“atsch" which should be of 
interest to all in the corrat- 
jonal field. Tslevision is 4 
ner, vivid soures 
of anc instruction 
and oon hav: .» invigorating 
effect on ecucst- 
fon, The ruvoct is free on ap- 
plication the National 
Comnanye 
Ho: % 

Write to Society for Visual 
Education, Ince, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Tllinois, 
for the 1951 Edition of VISUAL 
REVIEW. This frec annual pub- 
lication contains a valuable 
treatment of schoolrosm flash- 
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meter techniques. 

Motion Pictures on the Other 
American Republics, is the 
very appropriate and descriptive 
title of a 16 page booklet, 
which lists and describes 104- 
motion . pictures depicting our 
latin American neighbors.Pre- 
pared in 1950, this hooklet is 
available from tho Superinten- 
dent of Documents,U.S. Govern= 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Include 15¢ with 
your order. 


LITERATURE 
IN THE FIELD 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY 
by 
Vernon C. Branham, M.D. 
and Samuel B. Kutask, Ph. D. 


Persons working in and those 
interested in the general field 
of Criminology with all its 
broad aspects, problems and 
divergent views are deeply in- 
debted to Doctors Branham and 
Kutash for their five years of 
labor in compiling the Ency- 
clopedia of Criminology. A 
sincere effort has been made 
by these editors to supply up- 
to date concepts and theories 
that have contributed to the 
development of Criminology as 
a sciencee In many instances, 
controversial issues within 
each topic discussed are dealt 
with from allacceptable points 
of view - —- — no attempt being 
made to pass final judgment on 
anythinge Those desiring to 
pursue further study can util- 
ize the bibliography listed at 
the end of each article dis- 
cussed. 

A glance at the contributors 
reveals the names of persons 
nationally and internationally 
respected. To name a few - 


Dr. Vernon Branham, Gel. Giar= 
dini, Drs. Eleanor and Sheldon 
Glueck, J. Edgar Hoover, Dr. 
Robert Lindner, Dre Walter 
Reckless, Dr. Edwin H. Suthere= 
land, In the case of two con- 
tributors Warden L. E. Lawes 
and Caroline Be Zachry — this 
volume contains their last 
contribution in the field in 
which they pioneered. -A tobal 
of sixty-seven specialists in 
the sciences of Psychiatry, 
Psychology, Medicine, Anthro=- 
pology, Sociology, Law, Hist- 
ory, Penology, Religion, and 
Philosophy have made this a 
fine source of up-to-date in- 
formation on many topics re- 
lated toa better understand- 
ing and treatment of offend- 
CTSe 


great convenience in - 
using this reference book 
is the unique arrangement of 
the articles throughout the w— 
lume in alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the principle terms 
in the titles of topics discs 
sede 

It is this reviewer's opin- 

ion that in years to come, the 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 
will be increasingly used as a 
dependable and accurate refer- 
ence book by all persons in- 
terested in ‘improving their 
skills in working with delin- 
quents — whether or not one is 
on the Custodial Force or Ac- 
ministrative Staff, 

——CARROLL TAYLOR 


A grouv of students at the 
Pennsylvania State College, 
have prepared a report entitled 
"High Lights on Some Adult Ed= 
ucation Programs in the United 
States". Anyone interested in 
obtaining a copy of this re- 
port should send 50 cents to 
the Committee on Adult Educat- 
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ion,Post Office Box 98. Boals- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
% 

Noble and Noble Publishers, 
Ince, 67 Irving Place, NewYork 
3, New York, announce a new 
book by Cass and Hosenfeld 
WRITE YOUR OFN LETTERS. This 
is a convenient book,especially 
prepared for adults, explaining 
with Model Letters and simple 
text how to write all types of 
business and social letters and 
how to fill out common business 
formse, A "must" for your edu- 
cational classes. 

% % 

The McMillan Company, 60 

Fifth Avenue,New York City, has 
just published UNSEEN HARVESTS, 
A treasury of Teaching, edited 
by Claude M. Fuess and Emory S. 
Basford. From Confucius to 
Thurber, Plato to Dickens, Chau- 
cer to Teacockeeseethis is the 
vide range of UNSEEN HARVEST. 
Tne publisher says, "Here, at 
12st is fitting tribute to that 
‘sower of unseen harvests,' the 
toacher." An unparalleled an- 
OLogy, this one-volume offers 
the best writings about teachers 
ana their school by the world's 
foremost authors. ($1.98), 

% % 

UNDERSTANDABLE PSYCHIATRY, 
by Leland E, Hinsie,M.D., the 
MacMillan Company,60 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City, ($5.00), 
reveals in an unusual new book 
for the discerning layman, who 
recognizes the problems of men=- 
tal health,a better understand— 
ing of psychiatry. Dre Hinsie 
writés,"In order for psychiatry 


+ 


to be most effective it is ne- — 


cessary that the patient, as 
well as the physician have an 
understanding of the subject. 
The more the person knovs about 
himself or herself," writes Dr. 
Hinsie,"the better is he or she 
equipped to realize the differ— 


ence between health and diseasée 
The mutual understanding and 
whole-hearted cooperation of 
the physician and the patient 
is the difference between health 
and 
in successful treatment of men- 
tal disorder." PSYCH™ATRY TO- 
DAY is recommended for Staff 
Library use, 


% 


HIGH LIGHTS ON SOME ADULT ED-— 
UCATION. PROGRAMS "N THE UNTTED 
STATES has been released by the 
Committee on Adult Education, 
P. O. Bax 9%, Bo2lsburg, Fenne 
(50¢). The renort includes a 
summary and statistical data on 
adult education programs related 
to (1) music and recrzation,ee. 
(2) correctional institutions, 
(3) safety education, (4) world 
affairs, (5) family life, (6) 
visual education, (7) labor- 
management, ¢8) industrial wor- 
kers, and a directory of tre 
cooperating organizations with 
other data of general interest. 

This JOURN:AL was  origi- 
naliv develonved as a medium of 
exchange of professional arti - 
cles and information among the 
association and other ascsocia- 
tions. While a good desl of 
the material might be of the 
formal address nature, i. Ce, 
revorts of speeches and re- 
ports of discussions, deliver- 
ed at meetings, conventions, 
and congresses, we would like 
ocensionally to include some 
articlss of a 1@ss formal no~ 
Surce ‘Io are thinking os suc 
things as rerorts on local re- 
search projects similar to the 
one in whis issue, entitlod, 
"The Boonville Experience , 
and news of what you are do- 
ing in your own institutions. 


The Editor. 
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Ca MADIAN FENITENTIARIES 


On, October 5, 1948, Assistant Commissioner J. A. 
Mclaughlin delivered a brief at the conference of Advisory 
Council on Vocational Training, at Ottawa, Ontario on the 
Vocational Training:trends in Canadian Prisons, Because 
of the clarity of his remarks and their aptness, the brief 
is here repeated in part. 


In the Federal system in Canada, there are seven 
penitentiaries each posing different training problems but 
all, like prisons everywhere, existing primarily for the 
purpose of safe custody of those committed to prison, It 
is pointed out clearly........with respect to the prisoner 
himself, the award of the court of loss of liberty for a 
stated term of years is the primary purpose of the courte 


Following the trends of American and English prisons, 
contra to this primary purpose of the courts and the law 
to punisheeeeethe Canadian Penitentiary Administration has 
like the more progressive Administrations everywhere, 
recognized the fact that 95 per cent of all prisoners ” 
eventually return to-society as free citizens. The prob- 
lem then is to return "good" citizense 


The community, or at least that part of it, untouched 
by personal contact with prisons and prisoners, is apt to 
judge the penitentiary by the high stone walls as a place 
of cells and men locked up in a state of inactivity. As a 
matter of fact each penitentiary is a large, carefully 
organized community with many activities designed to.make 
it as self-supporting as possible and to provide work and 
industries that will enable those (prisoners) who apply 
themselves to improve their skill and knowledge. 


So a vocational training program serves two purposes 
- the: better economy within the walls and the productionaf 
self-sufficient, skilled artisans, able to be self-sup- 
porting on return to outside community status. 


The omphasis in Canadian prisons is on the training 
of the younger prisoners who by testing are found to have 
mechanical aptitude and by classific:tion are assumed as 
generally adaptable for vocational traininge 


Inauguration of plans to apply the Bellevue-Weehslen 
intelligence test upon reception of all inmates is imnie 
nente The average .requirement for admission to courses 
has been established as Grade VIII, but in certain of the 
trades, there has ‘been successful assignment of men in 
lower grades. 
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The courses have hoon aimed primarily at the young 
inmate under 21 years of age, though it is recognized that 
many older men would still benefit by the programe 


Stiff requirements are maintained, both for admission 
and continuation in a courses 


The success of Canadian Vocational Training in promo— 
ting rehabilitation of veterans to civil life prompted the 
adoption of essentially the same plan for vocational tra 
ning in the pens. 


The courses are all, so far, along mechanical and 
trade lines. The principle deterrant to progress has 
been lack of trained instructional personnel and recruit-— 
ing is hampered by the low salary rangee 


Instruction has been confined to classes with a max- 
imum of 15 trainees, with a satisfactory division of hours 
into practical and theoretical study. — 


Fortunately the Trades. Unions have given. some cooper— . 


atione 


It is already noted that the conduct of trainees has 
improved, particularly so far as the minor and irritating 
infractions of rules are concerned. Night Officers super—- 
vising sleeping quarters, report a marked seriousness and 
orderliness on the part of the trainees, away from the 
shopse 


The John Howard Sestuiy has lent substantial assist- 
ance to the program, especially in placement of released 
prisoners, and in "staking" them with necessary tools and 
loans of money for maintenancee The National Enployment 
Service has been enlisted to handle gece eases confi- 
dentially. 


Mre iin abies the need for more ample funds. 


He stresses also that until imprisoned. men are equip- 

tl for assimilation into society and then, that society 

Ccepts them and grants an opportunity, will be 


He also hopes for the adoption of a scheme whereby any 
trainee may be indentured to his trade and that union 
recognition be granted and the trainses be issued wit 
apprenticeship cards'and be granted the perquisites of 
such affiliation with the trades—unions. 
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He also hopes for the adoption of a scheme wherebgrany 
trainee may be indentured to his trade and that union 
recognition be granted and the trainees be issuod with 
apprenticeship cards and be grarted the perquisites of 
such affiliation with the trades=unions. 


Mr, McIaughlin says,"A final word about the human 
elemont with which we are dealing in the program. We 
would like to give you definite assurance that each indi- 
vidual has mended his ways, that we have accomplished by 
magic in two short years what the other training agencies 
in his life — the home, the school, the church, the boys! 
Clubeevecceshave failed to do in ten times as long, but it 
would be foolehardy for us to be so absolutes We can be 
as careful in our selection of trainees as our judgment of 
men and matters will permit 3 we will endeavour to inculette 
in them the necessary principles of sociology, as we make 
as good tradesmen as we can with our facilities, and 
we will strive to place them to the best advantageseeebut, 
gentlemeneseesven though we should be wrong in our finalee 
appraisal and the trainee fail to live up to high promise, 
THE WORK MUST STILL GO ON." 


ANENGLIS HMA N SEES BS 


F, Me.MéNeille writes on PRISON EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, in the HOWARD JOURNAL, printed in the British Isles. 
It -is refreshing to the American reader to get this novel view- 
point of the Englishman. . Obviously Mr, McNeille made a trip to 
the United States,visiting many of the Federal institutions, and 
some of the North Eastern State Penitentiaries. 

He is particularly impressed with the plethora of facilities 
for prison education in the United States and goes to some length 
describing the various educational buildings,the ample librariss, 
workshops, study rooms, auditoriums, etc., which are usual in 
American prisonse He draws the obvious comparison with the Eng=- 
lish prisons, with their make=shift celleclassrooms, He is, of 
course amazed at the variety of courseg,especially in the indus- 
trial and animal husbandry courses. 

The, to an English Prison worker, salaries of Amcrican pri- 
son workers are mmnificent, Contrary to our own estimate of the 
Situation, Mr. McNeille says, "In order to marry out this exten— 
Sive program of education, a very large and highly qualified 
staff is available. Especially in the Federal prisons the salary 
is high, the conditios congenial and thc pension is generous 
and particularly attractive because in some cases it can be 
Glaimed at the age of 50, The service obvicusly attracts 
teachers with good qualificationseeeeeseel have rarely met so much 
enthusiasm and vitality in the teaching professione" 


He speaks very highly of the training courses for officers 
that he observed both at Alderson and Lewisbarg. . 
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FMINTING IN PRISON 


The author, taken prisoner in North Africa in 1942, 
while caged, feeling frustrated, took up painting for 
occupaticnal therapy. The serious creative work of this 
sort gave him definite aim and relieved his tensenesse 


Having expericncod this bonefit,Mr. Haig studied the 
value of application of this special occupational therapy 
to prisons in England, As a result of his efforts, the 
opentirig of studios has becane general in tho Mmglish 
prisons. 

The results have been oxtremely beneficial from both 
a therapeutic arc applied psychological viewpoint. 


As to the latter, Mr, Otto Shaw, the well known lay 
psychotherapist has this to say, "As vart of the odject of 
any psychotherapy is to bring the conscious and the un- 
conscious into harmonious cooperation, the process iSeeses 
facilitated by any artifices that can be provided. It 
seems true that in the art room delinquents are brought . 
partly intellectually and partly instructively, without 
necessarily any conscious expression, to a realism of the 
existence of a basic probleme Apart from the therapy, art 
has certain diagnostic values which can be seens to take 
one very obvious example, in the violent characteristic 
colors from certain extroverted types and in the nost 
characteristic tones and shapes.of schizoid vorke" 


The prison education officer has muny obstacles to 
overcome before he oan hope to achieve really successful 
results. With general overcrowding in 
three men to each celleseeeeeand with little room for res 
reation huts, his task-is formidable. Only at Maidstone, 
where conditions are better, could an artist hope to work 
seriously. Iuckily, many of the higher types of mon find 
their way there, and it is unlikely thot, the lover types 
of men would ever take up art soricuslye It is found at. 
Tatchmere that art classes "“anmmsal to the youths with some 
artistic talent. Usually nunbor lads witkhont talent 
voluntcer for the class, but these recign after the first 
few lessonse" -.Let us hope that tarse who are likely to 
continue will find themsélves in an envirennent where they 
have. room to wield a paint: brush, oven vhough they -can 
only din it in a.pot of gouachee 
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LIBRARY MANUSL FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Prepared by the Comnitted on Institution Libraries 
of the American Prison Association 


. The "library Manual" is an excellent volume to have around, 
‘particularly in those institutions where trained librarians are 
not available,or especiallywisre the responsibility for library 
services rests upon the shoulders of inmate help. It is to thes 
latter group, in the opinion of this reviewer, that this publi- 
cation should be directed and it is his hope that copies will 
be made available in sufficient quentities where needed. 

There are many valuable aids and suggestions for the oner— 
ation of a successful library in this compendium but it appears 
to presuppose a trained staff, capable of interpreting the ma- 
terial and making use of its detailed information, Unfortuna- 
tely, trained personnel or experienced inmate help is generally 
not on hand in the majority of our penal institutions. No cri- 
ticism of the manual is intended, rather its over-all excell- 
ence only brings. out the very-erying need for increased person- 
nel and more money for prisoner education. 

When prison boards and administrators realize the advan- 
tages to be derived from a dynamic, well-organized library, 
then, and only then, will progress be made. Certainly the Li- 
BRARY WANUi.L FOR CORRECTID"AL INSTITUTIONS will oontribute to 
such an understanding of the part of those in whose hands rests 
the responsibility for augmenting prison resources — both staff 
and fiscal. 

The several contributors to this volume, the committees and 
the agencies responsible for the publication are to be congra~ 
tulated for their unstinting efforts. The handbook fulfills 
virtually all the needs so long overdue in this field of cor— 
rectional education and only minor criticism might be made of 
its contente 

Thie writer feels that more space might have been devoted 
to "book readability" or, to be more exacting, information on 
readable booxs — se. cces, lists, criteria, etc. This informa- 
tion is hinted at and ean be discovered in isolated spots but 
would only bo known to specialists. Perhaps a later revision 
of the manual will contain this data in detail. Regardless of 
the bookts subject matter, the readable book is the desirable 
book, 

The wealth of instructional aids will be welcomed in any 
correctional institution - adult and juvenile. If only skele- 
tal adherence is made, there wili still be marked improvement 
in prison library service. Those institutions which can ful- 
fill the majority of the recommendations made in the handbook 
stand as beacons in an educational area yet underdeveloped, but 
pointing the way to desired levels at which points. progress 
can be measured in meaningful increments. As Mr. McCormick 
points out in his commendable chanter — "things move slowly in 
the prison business, but we are on the marcht" This book steps 
up the pace. 

fin index is unfortunately lacking, 

- William Berg. 
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